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Arsheclogioa) Study of Soviet Central Asia 


The emergenoe and remarkable progress of archeology 
studying Central Asia is a striking instance of the achisve- 
mente ecored by Soviet historical soience. True, Soviet 
archeologists inherited certain traditions in this parti- 
cular field. Turkestan was often visited by outetanding 
Russian Orientalists who took a special interest in ite 
archeological sites——by P.I. Lerkh (1864), N.I. Veselovaky 
(1884-1885), V.A. Zhukovaky (1890 and 1896), V.V. Barthold 
(1893-1894 and 1904). The local intellectuals and enthu- 
siastea interested in. local lore did their best to help 
discover and atudy the relics of the past. Especially fruit- 
ful was the work of the Turkestan circle of amateur arche- 
ologists, which was organised in Tashkent in 1895.' Howe- 
ver, these archeologists primarily concentrated on the 
town sites and architectural monuments of the Middle Ages, 
since these were more conspicuous and accessible. The two. 
exceptions worthy of note were the discovery of Zoroastri- 
an urns and the activities of R.Pumpelly's expedition, 
which excavated the Aeneolithic and Bronze. 

Age mounds of Anau (they were initially investigated 
by A.V. Komarov as early as the 1880's). But even the 
excavations of medieval sites, of which the largest were 
those carried out by V.L. Vyatkin at Samarkand, fell short 
of the archeological standards of the time. In contrast 
to that, the comprehensive study of the history of Central 
Asia, conducted primarily by V.V. Barthold, was undoubted- 
ly among the finest achievements of Russian Oriental stu- 
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dies. Consequently, the researchers who took up the 
archeological study of Central Asia soon after the 1917 
October Revolution had to proceed on the basis of desul- 
tory information accumulated about certain archeological 
sites, but they also inherited the highest standards of 
research in Central Asian history, particularly of the 
period of advanced medieval relations. The task was not 
merely to extend the traditional chronological boundaries 
of research, but also to astablish Central Asian archeolo- 
gy as an independent branch, with thoroughly up-to-date 
methods of investigation and a broad historical perspecti- 
VWO~o 

Soviet archeological etudies of Central Asia passed 
through several phases and periods in their development.” 
For convenience's sake, we suggest the following generali- 
sed periodisation stressing three stages: 1917-1928, 1929= 
1945, and from 1946 to the present time.” 

The firat poriod (1917-1928) may be regarded ae tran- 
sitional and preliminary. In those years, archeologists 
capable of taking up the finest traditions of pre-revolu- 
tionary resaarch - above all, the Barthold tradition--we- 
re trained centrally and locally. Researchers were also 
confronted with a series of problems arising from Soviet 
reality. The whole process of mankind's historical develop- 
ment was now viewed from the standpoint of Marxist ideolo- 
ZY; morsover, the methods of archeological investigation 
had to be improved. 

A characteristic organisational measure of the period 
was the setting up in Tashkent of a apecial committee to 
supervise museums, safeguard relics of the past and works 
of art (Turkomstaris, later known as Sredazkomataria). | 
This committee employed highly-qualified personnel engaged 
in archeological investigations. The investigations follo- 
wed two trends: archeological work connected with repai- 
ring and restoring architeotural monuments, and archeologi- 
cal aurvey concerned mainly with problems of historical 
geography and the topography of medieval towns. The latter 
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trend was represented by a especial genre of publicationa, 
established by V.V. Barthold: a detailed description of 

the monuments of a certain area complete with an analysis 
of written records.” Compared with the publications of 
Barthold himself, the works of the period under review 
offered a more getarted and proficient analysis of archeoloe 
gical material. Along with reconnaissance trips, another 
tendency was manifested towards the close of the period— 
that of setting up large-scale expeditions to study one 
particular region. Thus, in 1928-1929, a special Khaveran 
Expedition under A.A. Semyonov carried on investigations in 
Southern Turlonenia; in 1926-1928, an expedition of the 
Museum of Oriental Cultures, led by B.P. Deniks, was active 
in Termez.® A new development prompted by the sonntry's 
daily life, was the introduction of archeological survey 

at the new construction sites.” 

More intensive activities and a growing amount of the 
material obtained were characteristic of many parts of Cen- 
tral Agia, '° In addition to the two above~mentioned expedi- 
tions, there were M,E. Masson'e numerous tripe to Perghana, 
Kirghizia and Southern Kazakhstan, his investigationea in the 
vicinity of Tashkent, and the work of V.D. Gorodetsaky and 
P.P. Ivanov in the same areas; A.Y. Yakubovsky surveyed Sheh= 
risyabz and the middle reaches of the Syr Darya; D.D.Buki- 
nich, the pioneer in the field of Central Asian prehistoric 
archeology, investigated the Anau sites in Turknenia. | 
True, this work did not result in any spectacular discove- 
ries--mostly due to the limited scope of excavations. The 
excavations of Afrosiab, supervised by V.l. Vyatkin, did not 
correspond to the archeological standards of the time. An 
enthusiastic archeologist and prominent authority on writ- 
ten records, VeLe Vyatkin “ succeeded in conveying the fi- 
nest pre-revoluiionary traditions to the younger generation; 
it was Vyatkin who coached M.E, Masson and'V.A. Shishkin in 
practical archeology. Yet a regular and large-scale study 
of such a complex site as Afrosiab proved beyond Vyatkin's 
powers, as witnessed by his book, on which V.V. Barthold 
wrote a guarded review. '* In this way, in the period under 
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Oxamination Soviet archeological studies of Central Asia 
were gradually taking shape; a dependable basis for the fol- 
lowing upsurge was being laid. The ever-widening scope of 
work, improvement of methods and growth of personnel pro= 
vided the necessary prerequisites for the further develop-. 
ment of research, which had to keep abreast with the count- 
ry’s overall progress. 

These prerequisites materialised during the second pe- 
riod, covering from 1929 to 1945. Those who insist on subdi- 
viding it into two stages’? are most probably right, although 
it 19 not yet olear where the dividing line should be drawn 
(1935 or 1936). The first stage is characterised by a marked 
expansion of the scope of work, the investigation and exca-. 
vation of ever new sites. Along with the intensified activi- 
ty of archeologists from Tashként (M.B. Masson's numerous 
trips covered nearly all parts of Central Asia), local 
archeological centres began to develop in Agshkhabad and Du- 
ehanbe. The central research institutions, too, carried on 
investigations on a wider scale: there were the expeditions 
of A.Y. Yakuboweky (Khoresm and the Zaravehan Valley), 

BoA. Latynin (Ferghana), M.V. Voyevodsky (Khoresm), etce 
Sites of a wider chronological range began to be examined 
as the archeologists penetrated deeper and deeper into 

the pre-Islamic past of Central Asia. Excavations of the 
nomads’ tumuli. in Kirghisia in 1929 were one of the first 
steps in this direction, '© Soon after, excavations of 
Parthian Nysa began in the vicinity of Ashkhabad.’’ In 
1934, GV. Grigoryev started his investigation of the 
Kauntchi culture of orop raisere and cattle breeders (near 
Tashkent), '® (Preliminary information on this culture had 
been obtained before the 1917 Revolution.) The 1932-1933 
discovery of documents in Mugh Castle, in the mountains 

of Tajikistan, caused a sensation in the world of learning. 
These archives included documents in the Sogd language 
dating from the first decades of the Arabs’ military 
campaigns in Central Asia. '? Still more striking and sti- 
mulating were the Buddhist finds from the Air-Tam town 
site near Termez, which included fine specimens of sculptu- 
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re belonging to the so-called Greek-Buddhist art.*° the 
finde of Kushene coins in this layer made it possible to 
establish a specific archeological complex differing sharp- 
ly from the previously discovered materiale, which mostly 
dated from the period of early and well-developed medie- 
val society. 

These discoveries were of vital importance because at 
about the same time Soviet historians began to feel that 
it was necessary to single out certain qualitatively dif- 
ferent periods in the socio-economic history of the Bast - 
periods that obviously did not go under the heading of 
feudaliem. Academician V.V. Struve put forward a wellr 
argumented theory of the existence of a specific slave- 
holding formation in the Ancient East.*' S.P. Toletov was 
the first to apply this thesis to Central Asia, at first 
on an abstract sociological plane. The great majority of 
researchers soon accepted Tolstov's view. Moreover, the 
task of writing a comprehensive history of Central Asia. 
increasingly came to the fore, and this could not be ace 
complished without drawing extensively on archeological 
data. It was therefore imperative to fill the "blank spots" 
in the archeology of Central Asia, which stood out glaring- 
ly when compared with the archeology of the European part 
of the USSR and the Caucasus. The organisational form to 
remedy the situation were massive expeditions of a broad 
territorial and chronological range. These expeditions 
primarily engaged in the routine work connected with regis- 
tering sites of all epochs; but at the same time, in keep- 
ing with the pressing demands of historical science, they 
paid close attention to questions of fundamental importan- 
ce~-above all, the establishment of archeological comple- 
xes and cultures dating from before the Arab conquest. 
The organisation of such large expeditions and their pro- 
ductive work is the salient feature of the second stage 
of the period under review. 

The firet to be launched was the Termez Joint Arche- 
ological Pepeds ron headed by M.E, Masson and active in 
1936-1938.°° Beginning with 1936, reguler work began in 
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Kazakhetan and Kirghizia, with A.M. Bernshtam in charge,22 
Finally, the Khoresm Expedition began its regular work in 
1938 under S.P. folstov,-* who based himself on the resulta 
of the preliminary investigations made by A.I. Terenoshkin 
in 1937 in the lower reaches of the Amu Darya.<? Archeologie 
cal survey during the irrigation construction in Ferghana 6 
and Northern Kirghista’’ yielded a masse of material. This 
survey was made by large-scale expeditions, which inclu- 
ded several parties; as a rule, they engaged in the urgent 
excavation of monuments in a critical condition. Important 
and valuable material was also obtained by several other 
expeditions, e.g., the Zeravshan Expedition under A.Y, Yaku- 
bovaky,-® which for gome time incorporated G.V. Grigoryev's 
party; the latter's excavations at Tali-Barsu near Samarkand 
yielded the first systematised materials on the culture of 
pre~Mus] im Soga.?? In Turkmenia, excavations of Nysa conti- 
nued=-unfortunately, without the proper publications. In 
the Bukhara oasis, V.A. Shishkin was able to find excellent 
objecta of pre-Islamic art (the Varakhsha town site).-° 

The efforts of the above-listed expeditions and resear- 
chers raised Central Asian archeology to a new, qualitati- 
vely different stage. A whole epoch of urban civilisations 
in Central Asia (from the 6th-5th centuries B.C. to the 
Sth century A.D.) was actually rediscovered. Many diverse 
finds were made, pertaining to the life of the cities, the 
architecture and art of the epoch, which is sometimes descri- 
bed as one of classical antiquity. Soviet researchers, how- 
ever, were not content with the discovery of hitherto 
unknown eitea and the publication of the finds. Marxist 
historians immediately raised the question of the socio- 
economic character of the epoch discovered. In this respect 
S3.Pe Tolstov's contribution is particularly substantial; 
his ideas and formulations, set forth in a series of ar- 
ticlee, which were later put together in book form Cin- 
cient Khoream), played a leading part for a long time. 
Tolstov atressed the qualitative difference between the 
main aspects of the material culture of that epoch (from 
the 6thrSth centuries B.C. to the Sth century A.D.) and 
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the material culture of the well-developed medieval society 
on the eve of the Arab conquest. He attributed this qualita- 
tive difference to the existence in antiquity of a diffe- | 
rent social formation, which he termed the communal-slave 
formation, The break-up of many traditions in the 4th-5Sth 
centuries A.D. was attributed to the crisis of this forma- 
tion as it was being replaced by early feudal society. The 
thesis of the qualitative difference between the two epochs 
and the existence of a crisis was further developed by 

M.E. Masson who based himself on material from Termes. The 
systematisation of the objects of art dating from that 
epoch, made by K.V. Trever, also pointed to the existence 
of different aesthetic conceptions in the two epochs. This 
theory was among the most important contributions of Cent- 
ral Asian archeology in the period examined. Although histo- 
riane and archeologists still have a lot to accomplish in 
order to outline the oonorete features of the sooiety that 
existed in Central Asia from the 6th-S5th centuries B.C. to 
the 5th century A.D., the break of continuity between that 
epoch and the early medieval period is steadily borne out 
by fresh data. 

The progress of Central Asian archeology at that time 
was not limited to tackling major historical problems. The 
epochs and periods discerned by the researchers were enve- 
loped in a solid shell of archeological finds. The classifi- 
cation and systematisation of the finds provided a reliab- 
le basis for historical conclusions and theories. Of optimal 
importance at the time waa the pattern suggested by S.P.Tole 
stov for the classification of Khorezmian material and 
A.N, Bernshtam's pattern for the culture of the nomad tri- 
bes and the northern peripheral areas of the settled Cent- 
ral Asian culture. Of definite importance, too, was the 
stratigraphic column of Tali-Barzu, although its absolu- 
te chronology, offered by G.V. Grigoryev, was later revi- 
sed. 

The discovery of the ancient urban civilisations of 
Khorezm, Bactria, Parthia and Sogd, undoubtedly the most 
striking and important achievement of Central Asian 
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archeology in the period examined, was nevertheless not 

the only one. Massive expeditions covering all the sites of 
the given area, investigated also the town sites and archi- 
tectural monuments of the Middle Agea--the traditional 
subject of Turkestan's archeologists. Moreover, new sites 
dating back to a still earlier period were discovered,e.g. 
the Neolithic settlement of Dzhanbas-kala 4 at Khoresm! 
and the Mousterian cave of Teshik=Tash in the south of 
Usbekistan.>* But a comprehensive study of prehistoric 
archeological sites was still a thing of the future: its 
heyday came during the third period (according to the olas- 
sification adopted in this paper). 

The archeologists themselves acquired new knowledge 
and skill daring the second period; they came mostly from 
Leningrad and Tashkent. The Leningrad archeological school, 
represented by A.Y. Yakubovaky, A.N. Bernshtam, M.M.Dya- 
konov, A.M. Belenitsky, G.V. Grigoryev and othere, was 
closely connected with the Barthold tradition. It mainly 
included Orientalists who had taken up archeology, and had 
a fair knowledge of the collections of the State Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad. They had to pick up and improve field- 
work techniques, learning from the highly-qualified archeo- 
logiets, of whom Leningrad had many; before the 1917 Re- 
volution, St.Petersburg used to be the centre of archeolo- 
Bical research. The striving for a comprehensive analy- 
sis of written records, inculcated by V.V. Barthold, was 
now supplemented by ample knowledge of the chronologically 
eystemat ised material. Questions of historical geography 
and topography,” special analysis of objects of museum 
value,~ problems of history--e.g., the origin of the 
towns,°° the relationehip between settled and nomad cul- 
tures,” intricate questions of ethnic origin?! --such 
was the range of problems tackled by this school, 

There was a group of proficient aroheologists in Tash=- 
kent at that time (M.B. Masson, V.A. Shishkin, Y.G.Gulya- 
mov, VD. Zhukov and others). Of particular importance for 
the training of students was the establishment in 1940 of 
a special chair of Central Asian archeology at the State 
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University of Central Asia. The ohair was headed by 

MoE. Maseon. Although the archeologists trained by this 
chair began to work in the field only during the third 
period, it should be stressed that its establishment great- 
ly contributed to the development of the Tashkent sohool 

of Central Asian archeology. This school is characterised 
by close links with the traditions of local studies of 
Turkestan; it cherishes the heritage of the Turkestan 
circle of archeologists and of V.L.Vyatkin. These local 
traditions traceable to the Sredazkomstarie account for 

the attention paid to historicalsarchitectural problems, 

to archeological methods of studying architectural monu-~ 
ments.” On the other hand, V.V.Barthold'a influence can be 
seen in the striving always to make allrround use of the. 
data of written records, in particular data on the histo- 
rical topography of major urban centres. The Tashkent 
echool also has specific methods of field work, particu- 
larly the tendency to give a comprehensive interpretation 
of the cultural influences, of the existence and decline 

of the cultures discovered. Importance is likewise attached. 
to contiguous branches, primarily namismatice* 40 and the his- 
tory of mining.’ * 

The progress of Central Asian archeology was accompa- 
nied by intensive publication of material. During the second 
period, a large number of articles appeared in the central 
and local acientific periodicals, in special collections, in 
the transactions of museums and other institutions. Booklets 
and pamphlets were also published, but, on the whole, artic- 
les and preliminary reports predominated. The publication 
in Tashkent of the proceedings of the Termez Expedition (in 
two volumes)* at the end of the period was the first step 
on the way to detailed publication of the material collec- 
ted. 

The Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, although it 
hampered and somewhat modified the work of the Central 


Asian archeologists, failed to put a stop to it. Applied 
tasks came to the fore, specifically those connected with 


the history of mining“? but excavations were nevertheless 
continued. In Southern Turkmenia, medieval Dandenakan was 
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investigated, “4 and in Usbekistan investigations were made 
in 1943-1944 in the middle reaches of the Syr Darya in 
connection with new construction in the area, 

We can thus say that the second period was the true 
rise of Soviet archeology studying Central Asia, Possessing 
@ large number of highly~qualified epecialists and an ef- 
ficient system of training them. Central Asian archeology 
reached a higher level and came to the foreground of Soviet 
historical science, inasmuch as it advanced problema of 
fundamental methodological importance. The heyday of Cent- 
ral Asian archeology was drawing close. It began in the 
third period (from 1945 to this day). 

Large~scale expeditions have fully retained their 
prominence in the third period, as a means of ensuring the 
speedy and comprehensive solution of a wide range of tasks 
and problems. Throughout the third period, S.P. Tolstow's 
Khoregsm Expedition continued ita work, Major excavations 
were carried on at the sites of the so-called antique 
period--Toprak-kala (1945-1950) and Koy-Krylgan-kela (1951= 
1957), with the latter fully uncovered. In the course of 
broad and systematic excavations a large number of new 
wites was discovered, including many Aéneolithic and Bron- 
ze Age sites giving an insight into the prehistoric cultu- 
re of Khoresm, The application of new methods--aerial photo- 
graphy and aerial survey--was of considerable help in in- 
veatigating ancient irrigation systems, and cooperation 
with eeomorphologss+s yielded interesting paleogeographic 
data. Regular publication of the material obtained by 
the expedition began at the close of the 1950's. 

It was rightly noted in a survey of archeological re- 
search in Central Asia that towards the end of the second 
period research on the territory of Tajikistan and southern |; 
Turkmenia began to lag behind-© (the northern part of Turk- 
menia was covered by the Khorezm Expedition). To improve 
matters, two massive expeditions were launched at the very 
outset of the third period: the South Turkmenien Joint 
Archeological Expedition (UTAKE), led by M.E. Masson and 
staffed mostly by the exponents of the Tashkent archeolo- 
gical school, and the Sogd-Tajik Archeological Expedition 
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(since 1952 known as the Tajik Expedition), staffed by 
archeologists of the Leningrad school and headed at first 
by A.YeYakubovaky (1946-1952), and later by MeM.Dyakonov 
(1953) and A.M. Belenitaky (since 1954). 

These large-scale undertakings promptly yielded re- 
sults. Apart from accomplishing euch urgent tasks as re- 
gistering monuments and advanoing classification schemes 
for the material obtained, these systematic explorations 
culminated in discoveries of world-wide importance. A.P.Ok- 
ladnikov, who worked under both expeditions, succeeded in 
finding numerous Stone Age relics, ranging in time from 
the Lower Paleolithic to the concluding stages of the Neo- 
lithic. Systematic excavations of the South Turkmenian si-e 
tes of Jeitun, Geoksyur, Kara-depe and Namazga~depe actual- 
ly re-introduced the spectacular civilisation of early ag- 
riculturistsa which had existed there in the 6th-2nd millen- 
oiums B.C. and was previously known only from the sketchy 
and insipid Anau finds. Equally novel were the results of 
systematic excavations of Parthian Nysa, conducted by UTAKE, 
and of early medieval Pendzhikent, regularly carried on by 
the Tajik Expedition, Both expeditions have systematically 
published their findings. : 

The new period is also characterised by the growth of 
local personnel who gradually assumed the main responsibi- 
lity for the archeological investigation of Central Asia. 
The Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek Republic, which was 
sstablished in 1943, has a special Archeology Department, 
headed by V.A. Shishkin, within one of ita institutes. 

In 1951 the Tajik and Turkmenian Academies of Sciences we- 
re set up; both have Archeology Departments. The Tajik 
Archeology Department, led by B.A. Litvinsky, a graduate 
of the Tashkent school, has been particularly active. 
Today Tajikistan has a prominent group of archeologists, 
which ig the foremost in Central Asia from the point of 
view of its publication activities. 

It may well be that around 1951-1953 a new stage in 
the development of Central Asian archeology began to emer- 
ge; this is suggested by the evolution of studies in pre- 
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history. This stage 19 characterised, in particular, by 
the enbanced role of local, Central Asian research insti- 
tutions. Indicative in this respect are the all-out efforts 
to ensure that investigations should cover all parts of 
Central Asia. Thus, in 1953-1955 a special Kirchiz Archeo- 
logical-Ethnographical Expedition was active, headed at 
first by A.P. Okladnikov and later by G.F. Debete.”” In 

1957 the Kirghiz Academy of Sciences was established, with 
P.N. Kozhemyako in charge of the Archeology Department?’ 

(he is a Tashkent school archeologist, similarly to the head 
of Tajikistan's Archeology Department). In these years the 
Archeology Department of the Kazakh Academy of Sciences be- 
gan to work more intensively under Leningradetrained 

K.A. Akishev,. A major achievement of this Department is 

the drawing and publication of the “Archeological Map of 

the Kasakh Republic’ --go far the only work of its kind in 
the USSR. 

Naturally enough, this orderly system of the organisa- 
tion of work has helped to make good progress. This applies, 
above all, to prehistoric archeology of Central Asis, which 
actually took shape during this period. Prehistoric sites 
were discovered nearly in all parts of Central Asia. Today 
we know the Paleolithic not only from the surface sites of 
Western Turkmenia,-© Tajikistan,” Ferghana 2 and the south 
of Kazakhstan, 1 but also from the excavations of settle- 
mente and caves in the vicinity of Samarkand é and Tash= 
kent.°? The map of Neolithic sites, too, has been plotted 
in greater detail. In addition to the study of previous- 
ly known Bronze Age sites from the south of Turkmenia and 
Khoreem, there were discoveries of Eronee Age oe in 
the lower reaches of the Zeravshan,°” in Ferghana’” and the 
south of Tajikistan. 

One should note the painstaking work in the field of 
systematisation and classification of prehistoric finds. 

In this respect the periodisation of material from South 
Turkmenia based on B.Ae Kaftin's stratigraphic excavations 
at Namazge-depe (1952)° fully retains ite cardinal 
importance for all of Central Asia. Optimum results have 
been achieved in studying Neolithic and Aéneolithic finds 


from South Turkmenia, where regular and purposeful field 
investigations? made it possible to approach the question 
of social relations /° and to study irrigation systems 

dating from the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C. -= 
probably the oldeat in the world.’ On the basis of this 
new data the question was raised of Central Asia'a histo- 
rical place in the system of Old World civilisations and 
cultures. /2 It was established that the south-western part 
of Central Asia belonged to the oldest crop farming centres, 
and was closely connected with the earliest seate of agri- 
culture in Western Asia in the 8th-6th millenniums B.C. 

The culture of the settled agriculturists of Southern 
Turkmenia in the 4th-2nd millenniums B.C. also reveals 

close links with the contemporaneous cultures of Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and India; it seems to hold an in- 
termediate position between the civilisations of Mesopotamia 
and Harappa. 

The discoveries of recent years lead us to speak of 
the formation in this area, at the end of the 3rd and the 
beginning of the 2nd millenniums B.C., of a local proto- 
urban civilisation with an emerging pictographic writing 
system, During that period, the greater part of Central 
Asian territory was inhabited by hunting, fishing end cat- 
tle-breeding tribes that made up the southern outpost of 
a whole system of analogous cultures covering the entire 
northern part of the continent of Asia. The migrationa of 
these tribes on Central Asian territory, which took place 
in the second millennium B.C., are of no small importance 
for studying the geographical distribution of the Indo- 
Iranian peoples. 

Considerable progress has been registered ‘n the peri- 
od under review in studying the epoch of ancient civilisa- 
tions, discovered during the archeological investigations 


of the 1930's. Excavations of new sites made it possible 73 
to construct clear-cut classification gchemes for Bactria, 
Margiana!* and Khorezm, /> pr tempre have been made to do the 
game with regard to Soga, ! although the material is rather 
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limited. In the case of Ferghana, the task is more difficult 
due to the lack of a precise stratigraphy. New data have 

been obtained on the origin of these civilisations. It should 
be noted that in the late 1940's and early 1950's speoial 
efforts were made to trace the local roots of different 
cultures in general. Investigations carried out in Margiane 
in 1954-1956 showed that as early as in the 9th-7th centu- 
ries B.C., Central Asia had large urban centres with cita- 
dela, that the roots of local urban civilisations dated 

back from this particular period. ?? 

Investigation of these civilisations was more success- 
ful in the aspect of culture studies than in the aspect of 
their socio-economic essence. As concerns the latter prob- 
lem, no tangible progress has been made compared with the 
definitions and formulations of the 1930's, although the 
finde of Parthian documents at Nysa’® and Khorezmian docu- 
mente at Toprakekala’? offer certain opportunities in this 
field. As a matter of fact, the researchers, engrossed in 
the systematisation and publication of the material obtained, 
often fail to pay proper attention to such general problems 
as the economic patterns. Another negative influence is 
the absence of special large-scale excavations of one of the 
ancient cities with the purpose of revealing its social and 
economic structure. On the other hand, there are undoubted- 
ly signal achievements in the field of studying the culture 
of that fascinating epoch when local traditions were closely 
interwoven with the Hellenistic spirit. Excavations at Nysa 
have shed a strong light on the syncretised philhellenic 
culture of the Parthian Arsacidae.°! The magnificent sculptu- 
res of North Bactrian Khalchayan give us an insight into the 
development of Kushana art, 

The traditional field of Central Asian archeological 
studies--monuments of the Middle Ages--is not forgotten 
either. Mass-scale surveys of several districts resulted 
in precise localisation of the sites of a number of towns 
and villages, in tracing ancient trade routes. ~ Special 
progress has been registered in studying medieval pottery; 
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new data has been obtained on the pattern of urban life, 
testifying to the intricacy and multiformity of the correg- 
ponding processes. Particularly striking is the success 
achieved in studying Central Asia on the ewe of the Arab 
conquest--in the 6th-8th centuries A.D. The object of art 

of that period from Pendzhikent,°> Varakhsha®® and Balalyk- 
tepe?? revealed a new artistio school, which was of no 

small importance in the development of the Oriental miniatu- 
TC. 

Of outstanding significance for the investigation of 
that epoch are the excavations at Pendzhikent, where nearl 
one-fourth of the 19-hectare town site has been uncovered, 
The uncovering of whole temples, streets, houses and arti- 
sans' shops has made Pendzhikent a kind of laboratory for 
investigating the early medieval period. A.Y. Yakubovsky's 
judgement in selecting this as the main site of the Tajik 
Expedition has been fully justified. Much attention is 
paid to tracing the cultural links of thie region in the 
early Middle Ages--links leading, on the one hand, into 
Eastern Turkestan, and, on the other, into Iran, Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan and India. Indicative of the nature of these 
ties is the number of objects showing Buddhist influences-— 
from the stupa of late Parthian and early Sassanian Merv°9 
and the Kushana monastery at Termes?” to the medieval temp- 
les of Ferghana? | and Northern Kirghizia.?- 

A salient feature of the third period is the growing 
number of highly qualified researchers specialising in Cen- 
tral Asian archeology. The intensive work of the Khoregm 
Expedition was conducive to the formation of the Moscow 
school of archeologists of Central Asia. In contrast to Le- 
ningrad and Tashkent, this school is concerned with purely 
archeological work rather than with traditional Oriental 
Studies. Moscow trained specialists in prehistoric studies 
earlier then the two other centres;9) yogcow-trained re- 
searchers pay close attention to the history of irrigati- 
on,?* the intricate problems of remote cultural contacts,” 
the questions of ethnic origin and syncretised ritual ele~ 
ments.” Characteristic of Central Asian archeology as a 
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whole is the current appearance of researchers speciali- 
sing in one subject--the cultures of a definite neriod. 
This ia prompted by the steady progress of Central Asian 
archeology, which is gradually becoming a complex branch 
of learning comprising many subjects. Hence tne appearance 
of researchers specialising in prehistory; the credit for 
training them goes largely to the Leningrad archeological 
centre with its fine traditions of studying the Stone and 
Bronze Age cultures on the territory of the usSR.?? These 
specialists in prehistory are no longer the students of 
A.Y. Yakubovsky's Leningrad school of archeology and Ori- 
ental studies, but researchers of a new type conforming to 
the demands of the time, 

All these changes have beneficently affected archeolo- 
gical publications. Apart from the fact that the number of 
special articles and books devoted to the archeology of 
Central Asia is larger than in any other branch of the ar- 
cheology of the USSR,there is this significant development: 
books have come to predominate over articles. There are 
many~volume transactions of the major expeditions and col- 
lections of articles published by the Academies of Sciences 
of the Union republics; monographs dealing with a specific 
range of problems are also published, but their number is 
so far limited. i certain lag in summarising work, the ab- 
sence of the necessary number ?f reviews and surveys is one 
of the shortcomings of Central Asian archeology, but it al- 
so testifies to its thriving. Let us remind that the archeo- 
logy of Mesopotamia, for example, where in the past years 
very little field work was done, abounds in summarising 
publications, contributed by researchers no longer engaged 
in processing the finds. The first summarising work on 
Central Asian archeology is probably the book Central Asia 
in the Stone and Bronze Ages, published in 1966 by a group 
of archeologists from Leningrad. There are summarising 
elements in Volume I of the*History of the Tajik Peopld??° 
although the nature of this work is primarily historical. 
Unfortunately, the annotation and survey of the numerous 
publications by archeologists studying Central Asia has not 


yet reached the necessary level.?? 

We have already noted that during the third period 
Central Asian archeology has actively tackled major prob- 
lems of world history, This is reflected not only ia the 
fact that the wok of the Central Asian archeologiste aad 
their publications are regularly reviewed and commented 
abroad, 19° but also in the publication of articles by So- 
viet archeologists in American, British , French and other 
foreign periodicals. 

Thus, while the second period was that of the forma- 
tion of Soviet archeology of Central Asia, the third period 
is undoubtedly that of its flourishing. Soviet Central Asian 
archeology employs some methods and methodological positions 
which make for new achievements and discoveries. These meth- 
ods include chronological classification on the basis of 
stratigraphic columns (Namazga I-VI, Kobadian I-V, Tali- 
Barzu I-VI); comprehensive investigation of certain areas 
to cover sites of all epoch (generally effected by massive 
expeditions); the tendency to uncover whole sites (Jeitun, 
Koy-Krylgan-kala, Balalyk-tepe, the riguler excavations at 
Pendzhikent). Still more important are the methodological 
positions stemming from the general positione of Soviet 
historical science, which rests on the theoretical foun- 
dation of historical materialism. Soviet archeologists 
regard their finds not merely as culture and art monuments 
or reflections of certain cultural ties and influences but 
above all as a source of information on the history of s0- 
ciety, irrespective of whether this society was prehisto- 
ric or knew incipient feudal relations. Accordingly, archeo- 
logical finds--and this is a matter of method--are employec 
to elucidate the nature of the economy, the social rela- 
tions, the origin of cultures and the ethnic origin of the 
respective tribes and peoples. Thus, only the complete 
uncovering of Neolithic Jeitun could give us an idea of 
the social structure of the people who once lived there; 
only massive excavations of ordinary tumuli that do not 
promise any spectacular finds, could shed light on the 


origin of several nomad tribes and their links with the 
modern peoples of Central Asia. 

These specific features of studies of Central Asian 
archeology and the success ensured by them stand out clear- 
ly when compared with archeological research in the neigh- 
bouring countries. The establishment of Soviet archeology 
of Central Asia is a major achievement of Soviet historical 
science; it is a tangible result of the national policy of 
the Soviet state. 
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